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SKETCH 
OP. THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF 
MR. JOHN WALKER. 








Tue following interesting biographical sketch 
of Mr. Joung Watxer, Author of the Critical 
Propecia ciblshoeies of the English Lan- 
guage, and several other works of acknowledged 
excellence ; who deservedly possessed the high- 
est celebrity as a Professor of Elocution, and 
whose writings have done more than those of 
any preceding or cotemporary author to facili- 
tate the acquirement of the art he professed and 
to establish a standard of correctness for English 
pronunciation, is from the pen of Dr. J. Aikin. 
Of his merits as a contributor to literature and 
to education the publick are enabied to judge 
from the vouchers he has left them; but as a 
member of society he had merits of a higher 
kind, which those alone can duly estimate, who 
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had the pleasure and advantage to be ranked a. 
mong his iriends. 

He was born on the 18th of March, 1732, at 
Conley Hatch, a hamlet on the eastern side of 
Finchley Common, and in the parish of Friern 
Barnet. Of his father who died while he was a 
child, little is known. His mother came from 
Nottingham, and was sister to the Rev. James 
Morley, arespectable dissenting minister, at Pains- 
wick, in the county of Gloucester. Not being 
left in affluent circumstances, she could only be- 
stow upon her son a common grammar-school 
education: nor was he allowed to reap all the 
advantage which this might afford ; for he had 
made but a smal] progress inthe Latin classicks, 
and had scarcely begun Greek, when he was ta- 
ken from school to be instructed in some trade, 
by which he might be enabled to gain his future 
subsistence. Several were tried, but none of them 
suited his taste; for the education he had receiv- 
ed, imperfect as it was, had tinctured his mind 
with a disposition to Jetters that created a repug- 
nance to the practice of any mechanical art. 
At the death of his mother, which happened 
when he was about seventeen, he was left to pur- 


sue his inclination ; and feeling within himself 


that power of speaking which he afterwards em- 
ployed to so much advantage, he was induced 
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so become a candidate for theatrica) fame. He 
accordingly repaired to the usual nursery for ac- 
tors, the provincial theatres, at several of which 
he was successively engaged, and soon found rea- 
son to believe that he had not mistaken his tal- 
ent. His last engagement, previous to his ap- 
pearance in London, was with Mr. Ward, the 
manager of the Gloucester company, whose 
daughter was mother to the celebrated Mrs. Sid- 
dons and Mr. Kemble. Having attained such 
a degree of proficiency as excited a very natural 
ambition to present himself before a London au- 
dience, he applied for an engagement at Drury- 
Jane Theatre, then under the management of Mr. 
Garrick, which he readily obtained. Here an 
inferior cast of characters was at first allotted to 
him : but in the performance of a very trifling 
part, that of the Distressed Poet, in the farce of 
the Author, he dicovered abilities that attracted 
the notice of Mr. Garrick, who was induced to 
advance his salary, and bring him forward in the 
Theatre; and from that time he usuaily filled 
the second parts in tragedy, and those of a grave 
sententious cast in comedy. 

In May, 1758, he married Miss Myners, a 
comic actress belonging to the same Theatre, 
who was afterwards celebrated at the other house 
for her performance of Deborah Woodcock, in 
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the comic opera of Love in a Village, of which 
character she was the original representative. 
She was also much admired in the Old Maid, 
Mrs. Heidelberg, and other characters of a simi- 
Jar cast. Immediately after this marriage he 
was induced by the advantageous offers of Bar. 
ry and Woodward, to form part of the compa- 
ny that was engaged by them for the opening of 
Crow-Street Theatre, in Dublin, and in this en- 
gagement Mrs. Walker also was included. He 
was here advanced to a higher rank in the pro- 
fession, and upon the desertion of Mossop to 
Smock-Alley, he succeeded to many of that great 
actor’s characters.— During the term for which 
he was engaged in Dublin,heconstantly perform- 
ed in the summer months at Bristol, where he 
had formed friendships with some of its most res- 
pectable inhabitants. At the expiration of his 
articles with Barry and Woodward, in June, 1762, 
he returned to London, and shortly after both 
he and Mrs. Walker were engaged by Mr. Beard 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where he supplied the 
place of Mr. Sparks, and performed several cap- 
ital characters, among which his Cato and his 


Brutus have been spoken of by competent judg- 
es, in terms of very high commendation. He 
was also considered as particularly excellent in 
the character of Downright, in Every Man in hi 
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Humour. But it is generally admitted by the 
remaining few who remember him on the stage, 
and he was equally ready to admit it himself, 
that his merit was confined, and that though a ju- 
dicious and correct, he was far from a perfect ac- 





tor. His gesture was ungraceful, and what ts 
_. more remarkable, his enunciation was monoto- 

of F i nous. ‘Chat skill in the modulation of the voice 
4 


n- which he possessed in so high a degree when a 

rle teachor of elocution, he has often been heard to | 
r0- say, was all acquired after he had ceased to be an : 
to actor. 

eat During the period of his theatrical career, the 

ich stage was not the only field on which he exercis- 

‘m- ed his rhetorical talent. From the time of his 

he leaving school, he had employed all his leisure 
res hours in the cultivation of his mind. He had 

his not only endeavoured to supply the deficiency of 

62, his education by improving the little knowledge 
oth 





he had acquired of Latin and Greek, but had 
carried his researches in philosophy and literature 
to a very considerable extent. Desirous of dis- 
playing his reading, and prone to enter the lists 
with those whom he regarded as the advocates 
of error, he was led to become a disputant at the 
Robin Hood, a celebrated debating society of 
that day, where ke always received great ap- 


Plause, and was equally admired both as an el- 
G2 
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oquent speaker, and as aclose and ingenious rea- 
soner. He attributed much of his success as a 
teacher to the improvement which his mental 
and oratorical powers had derived from the ha- 
bit of speaking at this famous practical school of 
eloquence. 

He continued at Covent Garden Theatre till 
the disposal of the patent, in 1767, to Messrs, 
Harris, Rutherford, Powell, and Colman ; when, 
not being included in the new arangements, he 
repaired once more to Dublin; but the theatre 
in that capital was then in so bad a state that he 
continued there only one year. He now began 
to think of adopting a mode of life that should 
be more suited to his philosophical and literary 
turn ; and after playing during the summer at 
his old resort, Bristol, in the latter end of the 
year 1768, he finally quitted the stage. 

In January following he engaged in forming 
a school at Kensington Gravel Pits, in conjunc- 
tion with the Rev. James Usher, a Roman Cath- 
olic clergyman, author of an ingenious and ad- 
mired treastise, entitled, Clio, or a Dissertation on 
Taste, of an Introduction to the Theory of the Mind, 
and of some Essays under the title of the Free- 
thinker. The school succeeded; but in conse- 
quence of some disagreement with his partner, 
he quitted it at the expiration of two years, and 
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again found himself under the necessity of seek- 
ing a new profession. 

Having passed so many years of his life as a 
publick speaker, and having since been occupied 
in the education of youth, he considered himself 
as not wholly unqualified for giving lessons in 
elocution : an employment in which it was rea- 
sonable to conclude that the estimation in which 
he had beer held as an actor would prove an in- 
troduction to pupils. He therefore, without 
much hesitation, determined upon the experi- 
ment. He plainly saw that those professors who 
had gone before him, however skilled in the prac- 
tice of the art, were unacquainted with its prin- 
ciples ; and he resolved, if possible, to excel 
them. The monotony which was observable in 
his enunciation on the stage arose, not from any 
imperfection in his ear, which was delicately cor- 
rect, but from his not having paid sufficient at- 
tention to the nature and management of the 
voice.’ By the assiduity of his endeavours to. 
arrive at excellency, he overcame this defect, and 
not only acquired a consummate degree of prac- 
tical skill, but obtained such theoretical insight ~ 
into the sources, variety, melody, and correct-— 
ness in speech, as enabled him to convey instruc ~-_ 
tions ina more scientifick, definite, and intelligi- 7 


ble mode than had yet been adopted, His su- a 
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periority as a teacher soon became manifest. 
Young men, distinguished both by rank and ta- 
lent, eagerly availed themselves of his tuition 
to qualify them for the senate and the bar: and 
he shortly found himself in such request as to 
have more applications for instruction than he 
could possibly comply with. His reputation 
daily increased, and the acquisition of a compe- 
tence might be deemed secure. 

From early years he had been attached to the 


belles lettres, and had devoted a considerable por- 


tion of the time that he could spare from his avo- 
cations at the theatre to inquiries into the struc- 
ture of language, and the rationale of grammar. 


» These inquiries he had pursued to a much great- 
“er extent since his retirement from the stage ; 


and the profession in which he was now engag- 
ed more especially directed his attention to the 
orthoepy of the English Language, of which he 
endeavoured, by tracing it to its principles, to 
form aconsistent and analogical theory. The 
unwearied attention he bestowed upon the subject, 
enabled him to accomplish this end, and to de- 
monstrate the errors, inconsistencies, and affec- 
tations which had crept into pronunciation, and 
which had been propagated, rather than correct- 
ed, by many of those who had hitherto professed 
to teach it. He therefore resolved to make the 
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publick participators in the result of his research- 
es, and in the year 1772, he published, by way 
of prospectus, a quarto pamphlet entitled, 
General Idea of a Pronouncing Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, a work which, though an imperfect 
attempt had been made by Dr Kenrick, in his 
Rhetorical Dictionary, might yet be considered as 
a desideratum.—He proposed to print it by sub- 
scription, and in the prosecution of this object, 
he received very material assistance from Mr. 
Garrick, who was always a zealous promoter of 
the cause of literature, and who, by his active 
endeavours to procure him subscribers, took, oc- 
casion to manifest that friendship which he con- 
tinued to him without abatement to the day of 





hisown death. But hisnamewas as yetunknown © 


in the literary world; and his subscribers not 
amounting to such a sum as would warrant his 
engaging in the expence of printing a work on 
so expensive a scale as he had proposed in his 
prospectus, he had abandoned his design, and 
shortly after projected an English Dictionary — 
on a smaller scale, and on a plan not hitherto — 
attempted, in which the words should be arrang- ‘ 
ed according to their terminations ; a mode of ¢ 
arrangement, which, though not calculated for — 
general use, possesses many peculiar advantages 5 _ 
and it were much to be wished that there were 
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a Dictionary of every language, constructed up- 
onasimilar plan. This work he published in the 
year 1775, under the title of Dictionary of the 
English Language, answering at once the purposes of 
Rhyming, Spelling, and Pronouncing, accompanied 
with some useful aphorisms on pronunciation ; 
and he prefixed a handsome dedication to Mr. 
Garrick. It has since been republished under 
the title of A Rhyming Dictionary. 

In the same year he visited Scotland, for the 


_ purpose of reading Lectures on Elocution at Ed- 


inburgh, where he had introductions to most of 
the Aterati, and where he not only met with great 
success, but received many polite and friendly 


foe attentions, which were repeated upon a second 
| visitto that country. He ever after retained a 
_~ marked partiality for the Scottish nation; not 


more for the civilities and hospitalities that he 
had personally experienced, than for the clear- 
ness of intellect, the spirit of inquiry, and the 
propriety of conduct, which he observed so gen- 
erally to prevail among them: nor would he e- 
ver hear any illiberal reflections cast upon them 
by those who allow themselves to be tainted by 
national predjudice, without warmly expressing 
his dissent. From Scotland he proceeded to 
Dublin, where he had already formed so many 
respectable connexions, and was so much esteem- 
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ed, that the success which attended his Lectures 
might readily have been anticipated. He after 
wards read them at Oxford, and with so much 
effect that he received a subsequent invitation 
from the heads of several colleges to give pri- 
vate lectures in that University: an invitation 
which he accepted, and on this occasion he was 
warmly recommended to some of the higher 
graduates by Dr. Johnson, to whom he had been 
introduced by his friend Mr. Garrick, and who 
respected his literary talents as much as he es- 


teemed his moral worth. ; 
[To be concluded next month.] 








SELECT SENTENCES. 








THE greatest appearances of pleasure are no 
certain proofs of pleasure ; and he, who can en- 
joy all things, has often the least enjoyment : 
having little or nothing to expect, he is at a stand 
m life ; than which there cannot be a greater 
unhappiness. 


Ir is an agreeable fallacy, which men keep 
themselves under, that while they find themselves. 
daily disappointed in the enjoyments from which 
they expected most pleasure, they still press for- 
ward to more enjoyments, without expecting to 
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be disappointed in these, though they certainly 
will. ‘Their happiness consists in being deceived 
without knowing it; and when they find that 
they are, they do not grow wiser, but go on 
to promise themselves satisfaction from things, 
which, upon a thousand trials, they have found 
gave them none. 


As it is rare to find a slave, who is not a biget, 
no man can show me a bigot, who is not an ig. 
rant slave ; for bigotry is the slavery of the soul 
to certain opinions, fancies, or stories, of which the 


bigot knows little or nothing, and damns all 
those that do. 


Revicton and government are at the begin- 
ning and end of every thing, and are the sci- 
ences in the world the most necessary and im. 
portant to be known; and as these are more or 
less known, other knowledge will be proportion. 
ably greater or smaller, or none: but where 
these cannot be freely examined, and their exe 
cellencies searched into and understood, all oth- 
er wisdom will be maimed and ineffectual, in- 
deed scarce worth having. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF 








od ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS. 
at BY THE REV. GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 
on f 
rs, A Concluded from page 46. 
nd — LI. Waar we know of those nations, who 
have continued for many centuries unconnected 
| with the rest of the world, strongly militates 
Hy i against the hypothesis of the human invention 
3 : of alphabetical writing. ‘The experiment has been 
fairly made upon the ingenuity of mankind for 
the a ; ; : 
a longer period, than that which is supposed to 
al : have produced alphabetical writing by regular gra- 
e dations: and this experiment determines per- 
i emptorily in our favour. 
sci F The Chinese, a people famous for their discov- 
im- 4 eries and mechanical turn of genius, have made 
| OF some advances towards the delineation of their 
on- c ideas by arbitrary signs ; but have nevertheless 
ere fF been unable to accomplish this exquisite device :* 
exe F and, after so Jong a trial to no purpose, we may 
th. - reasonably infer that their mode of writing, 
in: 


_ which is growing more intricate and voluminous 
' every day, would never terminate in so clear, so 
; comparatively simple an expedient, as that of 
a alphabetical characters. 
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*« Their letters, if we may so call them, were merely 
the symbols of ideas.” Sir W. Jones, Diss, on the Chinese, 
As. Diss, vol. 1. 219. 
vor, l, M 
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The Mexicans also, on the new continent, had 
made some rude attempts of the same kind, but 
with less success than the Chinese. 

We know also that Hieroglyphicks were in use 
among the gyptians, posterior to the practice 
of alphabetical writing by the Jews : but whether 
the Epistolography, as it is called, of the former 
people, which was in vogue during the continv- 
ance of Hieroglyphicks, might not possibly be a- 
nother name for alphabetical writing, 1 will not 
take upon me to decide. 

Now what will our adversaries reply to this? 
They will pertinaciously maintain, that a/shabet- 
ical writing is a human invention: and yet all those 
nations, who have been conversant with this er- 
pedient, are discovered to have derived it from 
the same original, from some one* people in the 
east, Whose time and means of attaining it we 
cannot now certainly find out ; but are compell. 
ed to conclude from analogy, and the experience 


* Eumonrruos de ev TH meet Tav ev Tn Iedoie Baosdcav, Tov Mauon 
QUT AQWTOv Topev yevecIat, nat youuuaTinny WoeTow Taig Twlavre 
mapadsves’ xaos maer Iwdaiov Dowimas magaraGiw Enanvas de 70 


ex Down. Clem, A]. Strom. I. 413. ed. Pott. 


Eupolemus, in his work concerning the kings who 
reigned in Judiea, says that Moses was the first wise meu, 
and the first who taught the art of writing among tie 
Jews, that the Phorniciams received it from the Jews, 
and the Greeks from the Phenicians 
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was not more fertile, was not more successful, 
than that of their neighbours. 

Again: Where large communities have flour- 
ished for ages, but unconnected with those coun- 
tries, Which enjoyed this advantage, their own 
solitary exertions, were never capable of effect- 
ing this capital discovery. Is it possible for 
presumptive evidence to be more satisfactory 
than this ? 

IV. Lastly, We will consider the argument 
upon which the commonly received opinion de- 
pends: that ts, the natural gradation through the 
several species of symbols, acknowledged to have 
been in use with various people, terminating, at 
last, by an easy transition, in the detection of 
alphabetical characters. ‘The ease of discovery is 
not, however, always to be judged of from its 
apparent facility after the discovery has taken 
place, as may be observed in the case of print- 
ing ; nor can I, in the present instance, see this 
regularity of process, this ease of transition, so 
clearly as some others appear to do ; but let ev- 
ery one determine for himself from the contem- 
plation of the several stages of embiematical rep- 
resentation. 

1. The first method of embodying ideas would 
be, by drawing a representation of the objects 
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themselves. The imperfection of this method is 
very obvious, both on account of its tediousness, 
and. its inability of going, beyond external ap- 
pearances, to the abstract ideas cf the mind. 

2. The next method would be somewhat more 
general, and would substitute two or three prin- 
cipal circumstances for the whole transaction. 
So two kings, for example, engaging each other 
with military weapons, might serve to convey 
the idea of a war between two nations. This 
abbreviated method would be more expeditious 
than the former: but what is gained in concis- 
néss, it would lose in perspicuity. The great 
desideratum would still be unachieved. This 
is only a description, more compendious. indeed, 


but still a description, of outward objects alone, 


by drawing their resemblance. To this head, if 
I mistake not, the picture writing of the Mexicans 
is to be referred.* 

3. The next advance would be, to the use oi 
symbols: the incorporation, as it were, of ab- 
stract and complex ideas in figures more or less 
generalised, in proportion to the improvement 
of it. Thus, in the earlier stages of this device, 
a circle might serve to express the sun, a semicircle 
the moon : which is only a contraction of the 


* See Cullen’s translation of Clavigero’s history of Mex: 
sco. “ I, 409, 
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foregoing method. This symbol writing in -its 
advanced state would grow more refined, but 
enigmatical and mysterious in proportion to its 
refinement. Hence it would become less fit for 
common‘use, and, therefore, more particularly 
appropriated to the mysteries of philosophy and 
religion. ‘Thus fwo feet standing upon water, 
served to express an impossibility : a serpent denot- 
ed the oblique trajectories of the heavenly bod- 
ies ; and the beetle, on account of some supposed 
properties of that insect, served to represent the 
sun. Of this nature were the Hieroglyphicks of the 
AL gyptians.* 


* See Amm. Marc. xvii. 4. Diod. Sic. ui. 4. 

The following is lord Monboddo’s translation of the 
passages alluded to: 

“ The figures used in Hieroglyphicks, were those of an- 
imals of all kinds, the members of the human body, and 
likewise the organs or instruments of art, chiefly those be- 
longing to carpentry. For this kind of written language 
does not express its meaning by composition of syllables, 
but by metaphorical or allegorical representations of 
things, which by use and exercise, are fixed in the memo- 
ry, and so become familiar. The symbols they use are a 
hawk, a crocodile, a serpent ; and of the human body, the 
eye, the hand, the countenance, and such like. A hawk 
denotes every thing that is quickly done, because this ani- 
mal is the swiftest of all birds, and therefore is used met- 
aphorically, to denote every thing that is quick, or has 


any relation to quickness, The crocodile signifies all kind 
(2) 
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3 But, this method being too subtle and com. 
plicated for common use, the only plan to be 
pursued, was a reduction of the first stage of the 
preceding method. Thus a dof, instead of a cir- 
cle, might stand for the sun: and a similar ab. 
breviation might be extended to all the symbols. 
Upon this scheme, every object and every idea 
would have its appropriated mark : these marks, 
therefore, would have a multiplicity commensur- 
ate to the works of nature, and the operations of 
the mind. This method also was practised by 
the Agyptians, but has received its highest per- 
fection from the Chinese. ‘Their vocabulary is 
consequently interminable, and almost infinite : 
so that the longest life is said to be incompetent 
to a complete acquaintance with it: and whe 
does not see, that it may be extended to any as- 
signable point whatever? Now, if we compare 
this amazingly tedious, and cumbersome, and 


of wickedness or evil; the eye, being the guard or keeper 
of the whole body, is the symbol of justice; the right- 
hand, with the fingers spread, denotes the acquiring and 
collecting what is necessary for life ; the left-hand clench: 
ed, denotes the custody and perservation of those things. 
‘The like may be said of all the other figures from the hu- 
man body, from instruments of art, or other things. Of 
these representations, having made the meaning familiar 
to them by constant use, they easily read what is written 
in that way.’’ Diod. S. iii. 4. 
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prolix contrivance, with the astonishing brevity 
and perspicuity of alphabetical writing, we must 
be persuaded, that no two things can readily be 
conceived more dissimilar, and that the transition 


from a scheme constantly enlarging itself and 


erowing daily more intricate, to an expression 
of every possible idea by the modified arrange- 
ment of four and twenty marks, is not so very 
easy and perceptible, as some have imagined. 
Indeed, this seems to be still rather an expression 
of things by correlative characters, like the sec- 
ond stage of symbol writing, than the notifica- 
tion of ideas by arbitrary signs. But, perhaps, 
we are not so intimately acquainted with the 
Chinese method, as will justify any conclusions 
from it respecting this subject. We know, how- 
ever, that it is widely different from the art of 
alphabetical writing, and infinitely inferiour to it. 

Till these objections to the human invention of 
alphabetical characters are refuted, there will be no 
reason, I apprehend, to treat a different supposi- 
sition from that generally admitted, as chimeric- 
al, and destitute of philosophical propriety. 

As for the claim of the £gyptians to the in- 
vention ef letters, that will not appear very plau- 
sible to those who have read Dr. Woodward's Ese 
sayin the Archeologia, on the learning of that 
people, 
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I will finish this imperfect dissertation by two 
or three remarks relating to the subject. 

1. Pliny asserts the use of letters to have been 
eternal.* ‘his shows the antiquity of the prac. 
tice to extend beyond the era of authentick his- 
tory. 

2. The cabalistical doctors of the Jews main- 
tain that alphabetical writing was one of the ten 
things which God created in the evening of the 
Sabbath. Br. Walton. prol. bibl. pol. sect. 2. 

3. Most of the profane authors of antiquity 
ascribe the first use of alphabetical characters to 
the Aigyptians ;+ who, according to some, re- 
ceived the expedient from Mercury,{ and, ac- 


*« Ex quo apparet externus literarum usus.” vii. 56. 
A litle higher he says, “ Literas semper arbitror Assyrias 
fuisse ; sed alii apud Agyptios a Mercurio, ut Gellius, 
alii apud Syres repertas volunt.” By the Syrians, in this 
passage, may be meant Jews, Judza being frequently by 
ancient writers considered as a province of Syria. 


¢ So,among others, Plato, in his Philebus and Pha- 
drus. Inthe former of these dialogues, he says, Eady 
GAVNV ATELCOV KATEVONTEY, EITE TIS YEOCs UTE Mat Jilog avigumos, ae 
Asyos ev Atyurle Ord rive retov yevirar Aryav. “ Whoever 
it was, whether some God, or some divine man, (the F- 
gyptians say his name was Theuth) who first contemplat- 
ed the infinite nature of the human voice,’ &c. Syden- 
ham. 
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cording to others, from the god Teuth. This as- 
cription of alphabetick characters to a divine 
communication, shews the sense entertained by 
the ancients of the difficulty of the invention. 
| The Indian letters are in a similar manner as- 
cribed by the Hindoos to a divine origin* 

4. It is remarkable that history commonly at- 
tributes the introduction of letters to some great ae 
traveller, a concurring proof of their derivation : 
among different nations from a common source. | 4 

5. No mention is made of the alphabet in Ho- 


J a 


os ene 


' mer,t though it appears to have been in use a- : 
_ mong the Jews long before his time. ms 
Plut. Symp. probl. 1, ix. pr. 3—Mercury is said first of 
the gods to have invented letters in Egypt. a! 

Bi 


*« The characters in which the languages of India were 
originally written are called Najari, from Najar, a city, on 
with the word Déva sometimes prefixed, because they are Ss 
believed to have been taught by the Divinity himself, who 
prescribed the artificial order of them in a voice from 
heaven.’ Sir W. Jones. As. Diss. I. 105. 
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+ On that passage of Homer, xangov conunvavro maroc, 
‘each put his mark upon his lot,’ ll. H,175, the Scholiast re- 
marks, EE $ Snaor, crt y yexumara ndeicav Oo: Howes, that * the He- 
roes were ignorant of the use of letters. The onuara rvyex, 
‘ pernicious signs, mentioned in the story of Bellero- 
phon, Il. Z. 168, appear to have been only arbitrary 
marks, the signification of which had been previously 
agreed upon between the correspondents. 
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6. Is there any reason to suppose, from the 
history of the human mind, that oral language, which 
has long been perfect, beyond any memorials of 
our species in heathen writers, and co-eval with 
man, according to the testimony of scripture ; is 
there any reason, I say, to suppose that even /an. 
guage ttself is the effect of human ingenuity and ex- 
perience ?* 


* The ancient writers were not insensible of the diff- 
culty of language, and the admirable nature of this expe- 
dient for fixing, arranging, and extending the conceptions 
of the intellect. Even a poet has recorded it among the 
wonderful attainments of man, that gSiyue «Sdakaro, ‘he 
has learnt the use of speech.’ Soph. Ant 360. 

What credit then can be given to those theories, ingen- 
10us as we allow them to be, which profess to develop the 
gradual structure of a complicated language from a tew 
of the simplest elements, and which suppose this to have 
been effected by the sagacity of men, at a time when, ac- 
cording to the uniform testimony of all ages, and all reas- 
onable deduction, the world was in general immersed in 4 
state of barbarism. Yet such speculations, if regarded in 
their proper light, are not destitute of utility. They de- 
velop those analogies on which a_ language of philosoph- 
ical principles might be constructed, and by the light 
which they throw on untversal grammar, may tend grad- 
ually to render existing languages more precise. 


{t is difficult, if not impossible, to account for the ori- 
gin and progress of the arts and sciences, without suppos- 
ing the operations of the human mind to have received 
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7. To suppose that the art of alphabetical 
writing is the invention of man, is almost a phi- 
losophical impossibility, when we consider that 
it must, in this case, have been devised in the 
rudest state of human intellect, while ¢ypography, 
a discovery less curious and sagacious, cluded 
the detection of the most refined ages of literary 
perfection. 


their first moving impulse from a divine interposition. 
Man, we learn from experience, acquires his rational 
powers from instruction and imitation, and differs from 
the brutes only in his capacity for improvement. A 
bedy, under some circumstances, will proceed with an ac- 
celerated motion, but an extraneous force is absolutely 
necessary to remove it from a state of rest. 

Socrates in the Phedon of Plato, sensible of the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the intellectual accomplishments of 
man by natural means, argues that all our knowledge is 
only reminiscence, derived from some prior state of being. 


a 
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IPINIONS OF A WRIVER OF THE LAST CENTURY 
ON LIBELS. 


Tue best way to prevent libels, is, not to de- 
serve them, and to despise them, and then they 


always lose their force ; for certain experience 
shows us, that the more notice is taken of them, 


the more they are published. Guilty men alone 
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fear them, or are hurt by them, whose actions 
will not bear examination, and there:ore must not 
be examined. It is fact alone which annoys 
them ; for if you will tell no ¢rath, you may 
have their leave to tell as many /tes as you please. 

The same is true in speculative opinions. It 
is senseless to think that any truth can suffer by 
being thoroughly searched, or examined into ; 
or that the discovery of it, can prejudice right 
religion, or equal government, or the happiness 
of society in any respect. Truth has so many 
advantages above errour, that she wants only to 
be shown, to gain admiration and esteem ; and 
we see every day that she breaks the bonds of 
tyranny and fraud, and shines through the mists 
of superstition and ignorance. 

There are so many equivogues in language, 
sO many sneers in expression, which naturally 
carry one meaning and yet may intend another, 
that it is impossible, by any fixed and stated 
rules, to determine the intention. But to get 
rid of this inconvenience at the expence of giv- 
ing any man or number of men a discretionary 
power to judge another’s intentions to be crimi- 
nal, when his words do not plainly indicate them 
to be so, is subverting all liberty.—A text in 
scripture cannot be quoted, without being saic 
to reflect upon those who break it ; nor the ten 
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~ commandments read without abusing all princes 
 libels, have proved ineffectual ; and probably 
' any method, which can be taken, will only pre- 


- ought to know. The subjection of the press to 
the regulation and inspection of any men, what- 


Ha 
» books as authors are willing to own, and are fi 
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and great men, who often act against them all. 
All the methods hitherto taken to prevent real 


vent the world of being informed of what they 


- soever, can only hinder the publication of such 


_ ready to defend ; but can never restrain such as 
they apprehend to be criminal, which always 
come out by stealth. There is no hindering ~ 
. eo from having presses, unless all printing 

be forbidden : and dangerous and forbidden li- 

B els are more effectually dispersed, and do more 
f mischief, than libels openly published, which gen- 

erally raise indignation against the author and his 
F | party. 


scenes 
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_ Whilst Tiberius, in the beginning of his reign, 
_ would preserve the appearance of governing the 
- Romans wor thily, he answered a parasite, who 

"informed him in the senate, of libels published 
_ «gainst his authority and person, in these words : 
“Tf any man reflect upon my words or actions, I will 
De him know my motives and reasons for them ; but if 
the still go on to asperse and hate me, J will hate him 
‘ g csain.” 
vou. | 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. : 
le 
; Avam Fiemnc was the son of alittle farm: F @ 
q in Scotland, during the reign of the frail, the un. F * 
are fortunate Mary. _ 
iat Inheriting from nature an attractive person “ 
and a vigorous mind, and receiving, from th FF *' 
kindness of a maternal uncle, 2n education supe. F 
riour to what is generally bestowed on persons of 
his rank in society, he had won the affections of : a 
Be a beautiful and wealthy heiress in the shire of FF * 
(- , Dumfries. he 
: a But, as it seldom happens that we can enjoy — b} 
| hele any pleasure, or any happiness, without exciting he 
envy or discontent in those who are less fortunate F 
| ‘' erless deserving ; the preference given to Flem- § di 
ing, by Helena Irvine, before a host of suitors, th 
| excited, in one of the disappointed candidates, ir- a 
| ‘ _ veterate malignity, and vows of vengeance. | a, 
Here Observing that a favourite evening walkoi— ™ 
|. + the happy lovers, was on the banks of the Kirtle, m 
ee a romantick little stream, skirted with shrubs and Wi 
Hl es overhanging rocks, flowing in a serpentine cours FY 
it ) near the abbey of Kirkconnel, the villian procu FF *" 
ban ed acarbine, and at their accustomed hour con: fF” 
1; foe 


Hie cealed himself in a thicket near the place. 
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The fond pair soon approaching, he levelled 
the instrument of death at his unsuspecting rival ; 
but occasioning, as he moved, a rustling of the 
leaves, Helena turned quickly round, saw his 
deadly purpose, and defeated it by throwing her- 
self before her lover ; but in preserving him, she 
received the contents of the gun in her own bo- 
som, and sunk a bloody and lifeless corse into his 
arms. 

Neither love nor justice admitted a moment’s 
delay ; placing his murdered mistress gently on 
a bank, Adam pursued the flying, the cowardly 
assassin, with the fury of a hungry lion; soon 
overtook him, and seizing the merciless ruffian 
by the hair of his head, planted a dagger in his 
heart. 

The report of the piece, and the cries of the 
dastardly fugitive, drawing several peasants to 
the spot, Fleming, instead of submitting his con- 
duct to the justice of his country, which must 
have considered it as a justifiable homicide, and 
without well knowing what he sought, fled to- | 
wards the sea coast, where he saw a vessel out- 
ward bound ; throwing himself into a boat, he | 
went on board, made a confident of the captain, 
and sailed with him to Lisbon. 

Careless of life, and probably wishing to short- 
en it, he entered into the service of the king of - 
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Portugal, and distinguished himself in a military 
capacity, at some of the distant possessions of 
that monarch, in the Brazils. 

Receiving, after many years, ample rewards, 
and an honourable dismission, he resolved in the 
spirit of the times, and forgetting that for sin- 
ners like him a Saviour had died, he resolved to 
expiate the crime of murder, to which he had 
received such urgent provocation, but for which 
be could not forgive himself, by a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 

Having accomplished his purpose, he was 
anxious to pass the short space of life which re. 
mained, in his native country ; trusting for 
safety, to the mercy, or the oblivion of his form. 
er neighbours. 

Soon after landing in Scotland, he determin- 
ed to visit the spot where his beloved, his long 
lost Helena was interred : worn down by years, 
sorrow, and the toils of war,.and naturally agi- 
tated by recollecting the circumstances, and 
viewing the place of her death, his debilitated 
frame was not equal to such emotions ; reaching 
with difficulty her tomb, in the chapel of Kirk. 
connel, he sunk on the earth which covered her 
remains, and expired without a groan. 

This little narrative, which the scrupulous crit- 
ick may consider astheromantic fiction of a novel: 
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ist is founded on fact, supported by the evidence 
of authentick family documents, in the possession 
of a worthy baronet who resides near the spot, 
and corroborated by the remains of a monu- 
mental inscription in the chapel, which is now in 
ruins. 
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THE EXAMINER....No. 2. 


Reflections, Notes, and Original Anecdotes, illustrating 
the character of Peter the Great. To which is add- 
ed a tragedy, in five acts, entitled Alexis, the Czare- 
witte By Alexis Eustaphieve, Boston. 
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Ir may be necessary for the information of 
some of our readers, to state, that the author of 
the work now under consideration is a native 
of Russia, and consul from the court of St. Pe- 
tersburgh to the United States—a circumstance 
| that cannot fail to increase that respect and ven- 
_ eration, which his acquirements in exotick liter- 
4 ature, and his ardent love of country, will ever 
| excite. Without this preliminary observation, 
'| certain parts of his eulogy might, to some read- 
_ ¢rs, appear like a strain of hyperbole. 

_ Rather more than half of the work before us 
 istaken up with a panegyrick upon the charac- 


') ter of Peter the great, illustrated with notes and 
3 2 
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of a tragedy, called “ Alexis the Czarewitz,” 
founded upon the circumstances of conspiracy 
formed against Peter, by his sou Alexis, his trial, 
conviction, and condemnation todeath. The 
former part of the work has afforded us the most 
entertainment, and to that we shall princtpally 
confine our present remarks. 

The “ Reflections,”? which occupy about forty 
pages, are written in a style, bold, figurative, and 
declamatory: they compose a panegyrick, not 
altogether unworthy of a monarch, who exalted 
his country, from the lowest state of barbarism, 
to a superiour rank among the most polished na. 
tions of Europe. | 

The author considers Peter under the charac- 
ters of a legislator, a statesman, a warriour, a mon- 
arch, a patriot, and a hero, in all which he repre. 
sents him as equally eminent. He finally en. 
deavours to clear him from the imputation of 
cruelty and want of natural affection, particular. 
ly with regard to the proceedings towards his 
son, which has been urged against him by Vol. 
taire and others. How well he has succceded, is 
for others to determine. 

The general traits of his character are illus- 
trated and established by anecdotes, which are 
jntroduced in the form of notes, to which refer: 
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ences are made in the panegyrick. ‘These notes 
compose the greater part of the volume. 

As a specimen of the author’s style and man- 
ner, we shall here insert a few extracts from the 
work. 


“ He was a legislator. Were imagination takes its boldest 
flight. A scene majestick and sublime displays itself to 
view. The genius of Peter hovers over the abyss of chaos, 
and from its darkling womb bids a new world to rise. 
The genius bids—and it is done, The icy terpor which 
bound, till now, the soul of man, is suddenly dissolved. 
No longer a dormant insect, he wakes with the full con- 
ciousness of life, resumes his native attitude, presses the 
yielding earth with firm and lordly step, and hails with 
joy the ray of light, which shows him the reality of his 
existence. The space between barbarism and ciyiliza- 
tion vanished, ere the eye could measure it ; and the tran- 
sition from ignorance to wisdom was so rapid, that the 
former seems never to have existed. To ancient ferocity 
in a moment succeeded exalted courage; to brutality, re- 
finement ; to savage retirement, social intercourse; to gen- 
eral mistrust, general confidence ; to mutual hatred, mu- 
tual friendship ; to cruelty, tenderness ; to lawless lust, 
the bonds of love; to domestick tyranny, domestick 
affection ; to the caprice of self-will, the rules of honour; 
to mean selfishness, heroick devotion to the country; and 
to the oppressive rights of superiqur strength, the mild 
and equitable power of wholesome laws. In short, the 
slave at once was raised into a subject, and the barbarian 


> into man.” 


* * * & 
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“ And yet all this was the work of a few years. Wha: 
super-human toils, what herculean labours, what unheard. 
of courage and perseverance, what godlike wisdom to at. 
tempt so mach, to attempt so greatly, and execute so rap. 
idly? Nosoft and pliable materials offered themselves. Eve. 
ry where Peter had to work upon the rock of adamant. No 
willing people, wanting only a leader, invited his protect. 
ing arm ; but a race implacable, savage, frantick, desper. 
ate, opposing all the furious energy of zeal and character 
to their own prosperity. It was not a nation determined 
to be great, that he had to guide to glory ; but a nation, 
that was resolved to live in disgrace, and die on the bloody 
altar ef superstition. He had to make babarism conscious 
of its own deformity ; to impart to ignorance the know!- 
edge of itself ; to inspire bigotry with the love of reform; 
to teach prejudice to recoil from its own form with hor- 
rour; to give sight to the wilfully blind, and hearing to 
the wilfully deaf; to bid the mighty torrent roll back its 
rapid stream ; and to persuade the wretch, burning with 
fever, that he can only quench his thirst by dashing the 
cup of cooling moisture from his parched lips.” 


* a * 


“ It was at this great, matchless man, that calumny had 
dared to level her envenomed arrows. While his living 
image shed a majestick radiance on the northern world ; 
the monster, the unnatural offspring of envy, jealousy, and 
fear, lay crouching in her dark and secret den, nor dared 
to face the scorching blaze of light. But when the bright 
constellation disappeared, and its rays were quenched in 
the shadows of death; then it was that she dragged forth 
her serpent-form, and as she crept along, charmed kings 
and nations into a voluntary homage. The magnitade 
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4 »{ deformity screened it from.detection; and her loud 
4 hissing was mistaken for the voice of truth.” 


; To these extracts we shall annex, for the en- 
 tertainment of our readers, a few anecdotes, se- 
lected from the notes. 


Peter’s sacred regard for his word is illustrat- 
Jed by several anecdotes. We select one. 





«The czar, on his way to Moscow, was once stopped 
> by a gang of thieves and robbers. Finding who he was, 
_ they offered to let him pass unmolested, provided he would 
_ pledge his royal word, that no search should be made for 
them, that an order for one thousand roubles should be 
given them on the treasury of Moscow, and paid without 
any inquiries whatever. Peter acceded to the terms, and 
fulfilled every item with scrupulous exactness.” 
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Peter rose from the lowest situation to the 
highest, both in the army and in the fleet. Ev- 
_ ery promotion he obtained was a reward for 
_ some signal exploit achieved by him. 
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_ “An instance is on record, of his petitioning the council 
for the rank of vice-admiral, after a victory over the 
| Swedish fleet; in which aetion he eminently distinguish- 
| edhimself. The council, after some deliberation, refused 
_ the petition, and preferred an older officer, which, being 
' fair and just, far from offending, was very gratifying to 
his feelings.” 

- “In every thing, that concerned his own person, not 
_ excepting the article of dress, Peter was very economical. 
_ He wore stockings, as long as they could be mended, and 
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his shoes were frequently repaired with his own hands. Ap 


pair of these is still preserved.” 


His detestation of the, new philosophy, which, 
even in his day, had begun to rear its gorgon 


4 bs Lig o 
s t Bess. 
SED Rate pe aces ae Wee 
5 


head, is expressed in language which later time: > 


aud occurrences have confirmed. 


“ A man was imprisoned for publick blasphemy. Theft 
czar, hearing of it, could not repress his anger, and when} 
some one pleaded the offender’s intoxication as the cause, 
he immediately observed: “ The greater is his crime: 


as he sinned first against himself, and then against his God, 
I have seen and known many of these self-created philos. 


ophers ; and have found their reasoning deserving rather |! 


the contempt and pity, than the attention of a wise maz, 
They seem unconscious, that, in the impious avowal of 
their sentiments, they only betray their perfidy, folly, and 


presumption. Perfidy—because, in despising one faith, E 


they will violate every other; folly—because they d 
not, or will not, understand the scripture: presumption— 


because they think themselves wiser, than the wisest anig 
the greatest of men, who, unlike them, believed in thf 


©: aremtieasentie Mt 





truth of religion, and thereby contributed to the prosper § 


39 399 


ity, and good order of society. 


The manner in which he reconciled the people 
to the abolition of the dangerous power of th: 
Patriarch, by uniting in himself the supremef” 
power both in the church and the state, is 0f- 
whimsical, that we cannot deprive ourselves 0! 
the pleasure of inserting the relation at lengil. 
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. «Jn the person of the Patriarch of Russia, Peter struck 
a. the very root of superstition. The power of the patri- 
: “arch was great and dangerous, eminently calculated to keep 
the people in bigotry, ignorance, and disposition to rebel ; 
to abolish it, however, was no easy task. After revolving 
B evecl plans, the following was at length adopted. When 
the seat became vacant, and the people were clamouring 
i for the election of a new one ; the czar, with great man- 
agement, eluded the election by pretended doubts and 
scruples, whether the head of the state ought not to be 
j the head of the church ; and, whether such was not the 
“ancient practice of Russia. In the mean time, he prepar- 
i ed a splendid fete for the supposed marriage of his own 
p jester. The most ridiculous ceremony was devised by 
"himself on this occasion ; and every personage, that was 
{ Ito act in the farce, had his part assigned him with Pe- 


akties cave 


ne, 
ae 


ters own hand. ‘Fhe cavalcade was truly grotesque. 
The czar and most of his friends, disguised and disfigured, 
joined in the motley procession ; whilst the jester, dressed 
in robes, like those of the patriarch, was placed on a jack- 
ass, an animal, which, being scarcely known to the Rus: 
slans, at once excited their curiosity, and peals of laugh- 
ter. In short the coatrast was pushed to its utmost 
height. The fountains of wiae playing on the streets, 
and other refreshments liberally provided, and skillfully 
distributed, increased still farther the disposition of the 
people to relish the scene. Such was the impression pro- 
duced by this burlesque exhibition, that none afterwards 
could think of a patriarch without laughing. Religious 
respect for his title and person was completely destroyed : 
and Peter immediately declared himself the head of the 
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_ church, and, instead of a patriarch, erected an ecclesiasti- 
_ cal council, which to this moment exists under the name 
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of synod. Thus, while ignorant foreigners saw nothing in 
this, but a mere whim, and extravagance of barbarous 
amusement, Peter used it as a successful engine, in des 


troying the most formidable hydra, that nestled in the 
bosom of his empire.” 


A very favourable specimen of his magnanim. B oe 
ity is given in the following anecdote. _* 

* At the moment that Peter was landing, which was 
towards the evening, a boat, cull of sailors and soldiers, B i 
coming from Cronstadt, was descried at a mile’s distance. 


It blew a hurricane, and his majesty’s apprehensions for “ 








the safety of these unfortunate men, were soon verified : hes 
by the boat’s running aground. He immediately sent to pe tier 
them all possible assistance; but when he saw, that it wai : his: 
| not administered with the activity he wished, and that : teal 
4 he several of the sufferers were already swept away by the A ach 
| waves, his concern and anxiety were so great, that he in- y Th 
| stantly jumped into a boat ; went as far he could ; and, A inn 
when the further advance of the boat was impossible on 7 fine 
1 ot oe account of the rising bank, he plunged into the water, — ** 
a ee and waded up to his waist, until he reached the scene of the 
eae distress. Here with his own hands he assisted in rescu- 4 aft 
di 1 ing the lives of more than twenty of his subjects, and, in . the 
i ; ‘ the joyful contemplation of their safety, forgot his own ; q gre 
a oh ae for, from that fatal moment, he was lost to Russia. <A ‘ 
HL violent cold, the immediate consequence of this exertion, i 
} revived the old complaint, and, threwing him into a vio- i x 
i ent fever, soon brought him to the verge of the grave. F 
1 He suffered martyrdom ; and the sublime consciousness q ov 
| of his being the victim of humanity, could alone support pot 
Pe ate him through his painful illness. A long swoon, which 
ih : ; was mistaken for death, spread an universal grief and con - 
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sternation, ‘The palace rang with lamentations. The 


cries, “ the father of his people,” resounded on all sides. 
This title, so flatteringsand dear to him, seemed to recal 
his soul. It was the sweetest of all rewards, and provi- 
dence permitted him for a moment to enjoy it, before he 


‘departed for eternity. He recovered; he saw how much 


he was beloved, and the pillow of death became smooth 
and easy 3 a visible joy irradiated his whole countenance ; 


‘and he shortly breathed his last.” 


Peter sometimes practised surgery 


“ In one instance this condescension, and desire of re- 
lieving a fellow creature cruelly imposed upon by a cour- 


‘tier, who, wishing to be revenged on his wife, intreated 


his majesty to pull one of her teeth out ; alleging with 
tears, that she suffered exquisite torture from the tooth- 
ache, but, for fear of operation, would not acknowledge it. 


' Theemperour’s compassion was so much excited, that he 


immediately visited the lady, examined her teeth, and 


' finding unfortunately one that was decayed, he, notwith- 


) standing her protestations to the contrary, applied to it 
the lancet, and with great dexterity pulled it out. Soon 
» after, being informed, that the whole was a trick, and that 


+ the lady’s teeth were perfectly sound, his indignation was 


' great, and the malicious husband was severely punished.” 


On the whole, we think the book entertaining 


to the reader, and creditable to the writer. We 
have derived considerable amusement from it 


ce 


Pi ae ia tina at ir 8) +P 


ourselves, and we recommend it to the notice of 
others. 


We may, perhaps, at a future time, make some 
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remarks upon the dramatick part of this publi. 
cation. We shall notice one expression, however, 
in the tragedy, which may, perhaps, be Russian, 
but we believe is not English. 
“ Try all 
The strings, which bind thee round my heart ;, then 
bid me 

To think of thee no more! ’Would were the task 

sess easy for thyself.” p. 148. 

We protest against the barbarous innovations 
in typography, which disfigure almost every 
page of the volume ; such as “ russian,” “ en. 
glish,” * swedish,” &c.; they are contrary to 
the principles of our orthography and the in- 
variable usage of English lexicographers. 








VULGARISMS EXPOSED. 








7O THE EDITOR. 
SIR; 

Durinc a short excursion into the country, 
not long since, I picked up the following letter, 
in the street of a small village. I consider it as 
somewhat of a curiosity, on account of its being 
mterlarded with so many of the current vu/gar- 
isms Of our capital, where it appears to have 


originated. Ihave marked the most exception 


able terms, to be printed in a different characte! 
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bli. By yom the rest ; im order that it may serve as.2 
ver, Be ieacon to some of my fellow townsmen. 


an, Yours, &c. A. B. v 
‘¢ Boston, 16th. March, 1812. 

«Dear GEorGE, es 
“FE « Tshould have wrote to you before, only that = 
£ severe pain in my forard, which 1 have had =| 

¢, [BE for some time, has made it very illconvenient for 
‘ons Er me to write. I have also had the ager in my 


ee 


Se agp ce st ae et wettinng BRL S TY 
- 


‘ory ee face, and a pain in my f¢ecth and gooms ;—aill oc- 
en. (Ar casioned by going to the play one night, where 
y to Mel cotch cold. J undertook, at first to doctor my- 
~~. Me self, and set about studying Buchan; but ail 
would not do, and I degun to fear I should reale = 
ily have a ft of sicknesss.—I therefore sent for | 
»Doctor T , who felt of my pu/t, and sent to 
ithe Apottecary’s for a puke and a dose of physick, 
} which I took, and also drunk a great deal of airb 
jtea—In a few days I got better, and ett very 
) earty ; for before that, I had not eat much, 

itty) HR and did not disgest my food. 
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ttcr; = Speaking of the Theatre,—it is more enter- | 
ta taining than when you was here, because they 
cing BH play pautomines, and the musicianers of the ortches- 


54°) tra play marches and song tunes, instead of them 
5 horrid pieces, that nobody can’t understand, 


Ole Me ond that sounds like tuning a million of fiddles 
acte! HRS 2t once, ; 
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Mrs. S is disvorced from her husband, 
and has a separate mainiainance.—Mr. W———~ 
has been picked up drownded ;—nobody don’: 
know by what accident it was occasioned.—] 
qwonder what will happen next.—Mr. R lays 
at the point of death.—and Mr. H laid a 
long time wery sick, but has now got better. I sot 
up with him several nights. Him and me are wery 
intimate. Miss L is getting better, and is so 
that she sets up half the day.—-Mr. M » with 
his wife, are in the country on a visit—Their 
son Harry come home from sea last night. 
The wessel, which leaked dad before they got in, 
Jays at the Long Wharf.—They run her ashore 
once, but got her off without much damage.— 
Thus I have ran over all the news of the town.— 
Let me hear from you in return soon. 

















IT remain, yours sincerely, 
Wr eee od 


Mr. G——. R——-. 
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and, 
ANALECTA....No. XI. 


don’t UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS, 4 


-_!1 § = 
lays HUMAN NATURE. 

id a 4 NorwinG is more wild, fickle, and giddy, 

Tsot (says an old English author) than the nature of 

wery man ; not the clouds nor the winds. He swale 
is so I lows greedily to-day, what he loathed yesterday, 
with JE and will loathe again to-morrow ; and will hang ee 
heir Mae at night, those whom he hugged in the morning. he 
ght. JF He loves others for being of his opinion, when j X 
tin, ® is in the wrong ; and hates them afterwards, oo 
hore |e if they be in the right. He is enraged at those, i 
e—- | Who will not renounce their sensé, to follow him 
n— [ nhis anger; and is angry at them for being 7 


Sangry, when he has made them so. He boasts 
) of being guided by his own sentiments ; but will 
| allow no one else to be guided by theirs. Those 
» who are for him, with reason on their side, pro- 
voke him, if they are not so without reason. He 
commends human reason, and means only his 
/own folly. And his religion, however ridicu- 
lous, is always the best for all men, who are 
Bina dangerous way, if they be not in his ab- 
© strd one. 
The story of Procrustes is full of excellent in- 


) struction, and a lively emblem of human nature : 
kK 2 
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That tyrant had an iron bed, which he seemed 
to intend for the standard of human stature; 
those who were too long for it, had their legs 
chopped off ; those who were too short, had 
their bodies extended by a rack ; and both the 
long and the short were made to fit the tyrant’s 
bed.——-Who would not be a Procrustes, if he had 
his will ? 
=== 


WITCHCRAFT. 


James the first of England wrote and pub-. 
lished a very learned book, called DEmono.oey, 
which effectually confuted all disbelievers in 
witchcraft and familiar spirits ; for no man, who 
hoped for any preferment, ecclesiastical or civil, 
would have the ill manners to dispute his ma- 
jesty’s great judgement and royal authority. 
An act of parliament was passed for the hang- 
ing of witches ; and his majesty himself was gra- 
ciously pleased to inform his judges by what 
marks they might be known, and many of them 
were hanged accordingly ; but, as ill luck would 
have it, they multiplied like the blood of the 
martyrs, and the more they hanged, the more 
were left behind, during the whole of his reign. 

In the time of Charles the first, we are told 
by the same historian, they began to decrease 
by letting them alone : But at the close of the 
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civil war, a fresh persecution began against old. 


¢ women, who were hanged plentifully at every 
aSsiZe. 
| Some only for not being drown’d, 

Others, for sitting above ground 

Whole days and nights upon their breeches, 

And feeling pain, were hang’d for witches, 
_ There were professed witch-finders, who knew 
: them at first sight ; so that there was scarce a 
H poor withered old wretch, with a mole or a wart 
- onany part of her body, but was in danger of 
Z her life, 
‘ The history of our own country furnishes us 
y with some transactions respecting witchcraft, dis- 


4 graceful to human nature and repugnant to ~ 


_ every principle of Christianity. Salem witchcraft 
_ has long been proverbial. In some future num- 
Ke ber we shall present the reader with a few au- 
_ thentick anecdotes relating to it. 


WEAKNESS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


_ Tue lucky adjusting of times and seasons, 
| taking advantage of prevailing prejudices and 
' fears, and knowing how to humour and lay hold 
_ of the predominant enthusiasms of human na- 
ture, has given birth to most of the revolutions 
in religion and politicks, which ever happened 
in the world. A scarecrow, with distorted limbs 
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. and understanding, shall do more with a mob, — irig 


than a philosopher, and make thousands of them & frie! 





ie u weep, and wring their hands, when the oratory a tati 
a of Demosthenes, or the reasonings of Mr. Locke, and 
Lae | would make them laugh or hoot. There is a JB haz 
ye certain assimilation of passions and faculties in 
oe men, which attract one another when they meet, & 
Fe : and always strike together—as when two fiddles B - 
) ae are tuned to the same pitch, if you hit one, the E wh 
hg fh, other sounds: So men are easiest operated an} 


| : i ae upon by those of like understandings with ther J be 
own, or those who best know how to dally and & 
ess play with their foibles, and can do the same 
thing by design as the others do naturally. 
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| a CIRCUMSTANCE. | G: 

i wet ag “ Tar frolick (says Johnson) which shakes 7 a 
Laie 3 ene man with laughter, will convulse another - 
| swith indignation ; the strain of jocularity, which JB a 
He at : , in one place obtains treats and patronage, would ‘ 2 
He Hs in another be heard with indifference, and ina JF . 

eee third with abhorrence.” He whose particular ” 
1 Me 4 office it is, to study the amusements of the pub- : 
ea lick, must endure the same vicissitudes ; and if 
i. his philosophy do not submit with the same de- & 

| et gree of complacency to the censures of caprice, : af 


as to the meed of praise; to the murmurs oi 
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frigid indifference, as to the ardent emphasis of 
friendship ; he had better relinquish the expec- 
tations of his fame, and rather become the still 
-and negative student, than the author, who 
hazards his pen, at the expence of his peace. 


A PARADOX. 











_ THE omnis is always the aullus homo. A man 
_ who pretends to know every thing, never knows 
-any thing. A man of general information, as 
he is called, has, in reality, never any, upon a 
particular subject. 

















POLITICKS. 
Politicks, says the elegant and ingenious Mr. be, 

Greenville in his Maxims, is the food of sense ex- 
_ posed to the hunger of folly : And indeed, it 
seems to be devoured with so voracious an appe- 
tite, that no good assimilation or chylification of 
' it takes place in the body-politick in consequence 
_of it. The appetite is great, the digestion im- 
perfect. | 







DARKNESS. 
_ Darkness is a great aid to thinking. It will 
_ appear from what most men experience relative 


| to their thoughts during the night. The silence 
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and obscurity of the midnight hour are most 
friendly to abstraction, and often, when sleep 
forsakes us, and we muse, our thoughts surprise 
by the vividness of fancy. If at that moment, 
in the words of an elegant poet, we do not 


« Snatch the faithless fugitives to light ;” 


it memory do not chain the children of the im. 
agination, they are scattered, and fly the beams 
of the morning. It is in that unregarded period 
of our existence that men of moderate capacities 
feel an extraordinary expansion, and men of ge- 


nius some of their most original and felicitous 
conceptions. 








PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A remarkable speech of Mr. Cuffee, secretary 
to the earl of Essex, who was executed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, for the same offence 
which brought his master to the block. 

‘¢ T am here adjudged to die for acting an act 
never plotted, for plotting a plot, never acted. 
Justice will have her course ; accusers must be 
heard ; greatness will have the victory ;_ schol- 
ars and miartialists, (though valour should have 
the preeminence) in England must die like dogs, 
and be hanged. 'To mislike this, were but folly ; 
to dispute it, time lost ; to alter it, impossible ; 
but to endure it, is manly ; to scorn it, magna- 
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simity. The Queen is displeased, the lawyers 


Ost 
ep injurious, and death terrible : but I crave pardon 
rise JB. of the Queen; forgive the lawyers and the 


world ; desire to be forgiven; and welcome 
}?9 


death ! 



























EMFLOYMENT OF BEAUX. 






INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, 


1m- 
ums  sLN a lively epigram, Swift has delineated the 
iod 4 « Manners of modern young men.’ 1 feel humbled 
‘ties [Eat reflecting how little our young men have pro- 
ge. gressed in the noble science of killing time. 
‘ous [E. ihe following possesses as much truth now, as 
) it did in the time of queen Anne. 
: Gaming, talking, swearing, drinking, 
4 Hunting, shooting, never thinking ; 
ary ‘ Chattering nonsense all day long ; 
he £ Humming half an opera song ; 
= r. Choosing baubles, rings and jewels, 
nce Writing verses, fighting duels; 
Mincing words in conversation, 
act Ridiculing all the nation ; 
‘ted. Admiring their own pretty faces, 
tbe As if possess’d of all the graces, 
hol- a And tho’ no bigger than a rat f 
x Peeping under each girl’s bat. 
lave Bee 
ons 
‘ 


Perhaps there has been no transaction through- 
out all history more frequently quoted in thec- 
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| ae logical treatises, than the conversation of Simon. F ,,, 
i We ides with king Hiero, who desiring him to ex. © ing 
eo. plain what God was, Simonides asked a day to Bay, 
} hae consider of it ; at the end of this day, instead of B ,.1 
E re giving his answer, he asked for two more, and ,, 
i when these were expired he requested four : for, Ede: 
Hi says he, the more I consider the subject, I find Bo, 
the difficulties double upon me. © Bor 
ie lin 
fix SLEEP. - 
| aig ‘ca The necessity of sleep results from the de 
ficiency of the quantity and mobility of the 
, | teak spirits occasioned by the compressure of the 
>t nerves, and by the collapsing of the nervous & , .. 
| parts which convey the spirits from their foun § 
tiaeey, tain in the common sensory to circulate to all & op 
' parts of the body. As this necessity become & 
>t Le : more urgent in proportion to the fatigue of the & oy 
Peo body, we find that often while it refuses to weigh BH -.. 
ae a down the eyelids of royalty bth 
ae ba ‘In the perfumed chambers of the great, © B at 
ist And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ;’ 7” 
eae It will 
; | ‘ Upon the high and giddy mast 
ie ae A.) Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains, 





In cradle of the rude imperious surge.’ 
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Bale Sleep also is justly considered as the world’s bes: 
on i medicine, repairing the waste, and lulling the 
disquietudes of nature, carrying off the gross hu- 
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10n- 
ex. 
r to 


mours of the body by perspiration, and refresh- 
: ing its debilitated powers. It is so favourable 
\ and restorative to nature, that some animals 
dof B which sleep in the winter, as bears are supposed 
and : to do under the snow, grow fat though they are 








for, _ deprived of food ; and swallows, bats, and many 
find ' sorts of insects which enjoy a kind of alternation 
; of sleep extended to a long period, are preserved ie 
‘ im that state under circumstances in which they | z 
' could not exist when awake. le 
de ie 
the SLEEPING AFTER DINNER. . 
the Some physicians have asserted that we sleep 
— best after eating plentifully, and alledge that as se 
oo ' the ventricle is then full of blood, there is an a 
> all > open passage to the aorta, but daily experience 
mes B® may show the bad effects of going to sleep with 
» a full stomach, however the fumes which ascend 
eigh 


_ {rom it may operate as narcotick in stupifying 
}the brain. If we may indulge even in a nap 
) after dinner, we shall be convinced that though 
»tmay be useful to refresh exhausted nature in 
| hot countries, and where the food is light, it is 
extremely heating and prejudicial, where, as in 
/ northern climates, animal food is eaten in great 
B quantities. 

Dr. Cheyne, who was a very distinguished 
paysician, and effected a most remarkable change 
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in his own consitution by attention to regimen, 
advises the valetudinary, the studious, and con- 
templative, either to abstain entirely from sup. 
per, or to restrict themselves to vegetable food, 
and to take a due time before they retire to bed 
after their meal. 





ee 


THE USE OF DREAMS. 


Zeno was of opinion, that every one mighr 
form a judgement of his advancement in virtue, 
fromhisdreams, since if he found himself not pleas. 
ed with any thing disgraceful and unjust, but his 
powers of mind enlightened by reason, shining 
out for the reflection of pure images, like a placid 
and wave ess sea, he might have ground for self. 
approbation ; on the other hand, if in sleep the 
mind seemed readily to yield itself to viciou: 
passions, there must be much cause ior vigil- 
ance, 


SIMPLICITY. 


Gross instances of weakness of intellect are 
ludicrous. A Venetian, of moderate under: 
standing, mounted his horse to go into the 
country ; his servant followed on foot close be 
hind him. ‘The horse kicked the valet, who, i: 
a passion, flung a stone at him, which struck the 
master on the back. The master chid the ser 
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} vant for walking so slow. “I cannot walk 
| faster,” replied the valet, ‘ for your horse has 
) given me a kick.’ “ Ah! a beast !” replied the 








‘UP: HF master: I will give him his due ; for he has 
0d, q just kicked me on the back.” 
bed 4 There is no place where an instance of this 

; sind of simplicity appears with less propriety 

: than in the pulpit. A priest at Tivoli was de- 

] claiming in his sermon against adultery. “1 7) 
ight would rather,” says the indignant preacher, ‘ be Ve ; 
‘tue; MB connected with ¢en virgins, than one married |) | 
leas: oman.” i 
t his _ Avccountryman wished to marry his youngest s 
mins ® daughter to a neighbour ; but an objection was a 
lacid _ made to the girl’s age, as not yet marriageable. ae 
selt- ‘ «“ She is of sufficient age,” replied the father, ae 
D the | “as she is already a mother of two children”? | 
cious Lee 


x. “4 
VIG li 
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A FINE SAYING OF MAXIMUS TYRIUS. 


It was the observation of this celebrated Pla- 
tonick Philosopher, on the difference between 
religion and superstition: The religious man _ 
was the friend of the Deity, and the superstitious 
one the flatterer of his Creator.” 
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A FINE SAYING ON CHARITY. 
10, 18 : . 
tl Herodes, a celebrated Athenian Philosopher, 
ai 


ne day relieved a man, by granting him the 
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subsistence of a month. ‘I know this man,” 
says he, “ who affects the garb and manners of 
a philosopher, to be a knave and an impostor ; 
but I give him my charity, as, though he has 
lost the character of humanity, it is not for me 
to dispense with its feelings.” 








BON MOT. 


Methinks it may in general be said of friend. 


' ship, what was said by a man of wit, of love,— 


that it resembles the notion of ghosts, viz. it is a 
thing which every body talks about, and no one 
has been eye witness to. 


=e 
A SHORT SERMON. 


On St. Stephen’s day the monks of the con- 
vent had gathered together very late in the 
morning at chapel, and fearing that the preacher 
might keep them beyond the dinner hour, whis- 
pered in the ear of the orator their apprehen- 
sions, and their wishes that he would be as brief 
as possible. The preacher, feeling a sympathy 
with his brothers, addressed his audience :— 
«© This day last year, brethren I praised all the 
good acts of St. Stephen, with as much fullness 
and accuracy as laid in my power, and since 
that time having not heard that the saint has 
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done any thing new, I have nothing farther to 
add on the subject at present.”’ 
REE 


THE FORCE OF ELOQUENCE. 





The town of P — having sent deputies to 
Pope Urban V. found the Pope very ill in bed. 
Nevertheless, without any mercy to the sick 
man, the orator made a very long and a very 
impertinent harangue. ‘“ Have you any thing 


dignant at the man’s barbarity. ‘I have to 
add,” replied the orator, * that if you do not 


grant my request, I am commissioned to go 


through my speech a second time.”’ His Holi- 
ness immediately ordered that all his demands 
should be fully and instantaneously complied 
with, 





FORTUNE'S EXCUSE. 


it is a common complaint that fortune, or 
the god of riches, seldom comes among men of 
probity. Lucian accounts for it by making 


Plutus say, “ I am blind ; and as among men | 


there is a great majority of rogues, is it a won- 


der I should not be able to find the smaller num- 
ber :?? 
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SELECETD POETRY. 


THE ACTOR. 


ADDRESSED TO BONNELL THORNTON, Es. 


[Robert Lloyd, the author of the following Poem, was z 
schoolfellow and cotemporary with Churchill, Colman, 
Thornton, Bensley, and some others, whohave distinguish- 
ia a ed themselves in the literary world. As a poet, he iste 
Bs ec 2 be considered as an elegant and correct, rather than a very 

Wetit 2 animated or first rate writer. His compositions are dis- 
ea ae i ee tinguished by a happy ease, and a graceful negligence of 
expression. But they are extremely unequal ; sometimes 
terse and neat, and at other times slovenly and inaccurate. 
The Actor is one of his best productions. It is not a reg. 
ular treatise of the whole art of acting, but on!y such par- 
ticular parts of it as he probably thonght best adapted to 





ii 4 it 4 the improvement of the stage. Anderson’s British Poets, 
ii t : This poem, it 1s believed, is now rarely to be found ex- 

i a, a cept in the Collection of the works of the British Poets, 
dae wee 3 published at Edinburgh—a work, whose magnitude, rari- 
ty and high price, render it unapproachable by the ma- 


ii; some of the vices and absurdities of the stage, even in the 
: ie i P present day, and much useful instruction for actors of all 
ages and nations, we anticipate the thanks of our readers 
| for its insertion, although its length operates to the exclu- 
hips | sion of a variety of other articles... £ditor.] 





AcTinG, dear Thornton, its perfection draws 
From no observance of mechanick laws ; 





Ah. jority of readers. As it contains very just censure upon 
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No settled maxims of a favourite stage, 

No rules, delivered down from age to age, 
Let players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e’er entail hereditary skill. 

if ’mongst the humble hearers of the pit, 
Some curious veteran critick chance to sit, 
Is he pleas’d more because "twas acted so 
By Booth and Cibber, thirty years aga ? 
The mind recals an object held more dear, 
And hates the copy, that it comes so near. 
Why lov’d he Wilkes’s air, Booth’s nervous tone ? 
In them twas natural, ’twas all their own. 
A Garrick’s genius must our wonder raise, 
But gives his mimick no reflected praise, 


Thrice happy genius, whose unrivall’d name, 

Shall live forever in the voice of fame! 

’Tis thine to lead with more than magick skill, 
The train of captive passions at thy will ; 

To bid the bursting tear spontaneous flow 

In the sweet sense of sympathetick woe : 
Through every vein I feel a chillness creep, 
‘When horrors, such as thine, bave murder'd sleep ; 
And at the old man’s look and frantick stare, 
Tis Lear alarms me, for I see him there. 

Nor yet confin’d to tragick walks alone, 

The comick muse, too, claims thee for her own, 
With each delightful requisite to please, 

Taste, spirit, judgement, elegance, and ease ; 
Familiar nature forms thy only rule, 

From Ranger’s rake, to Drugger’s vacant fool. 
With powers so pliant, and so various blest, 
That what we see the last, we like the bet, 
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2 llth 
i : : Not idly pieas’d, at judgement’s dear expence, 
| et But burst outrageous with the laugh of sense. 
* ‘ae Perfection’s top, with wearv toil and pain, 
eee Tis genius only that can hope to gain. 
ve i The play’rs profession, (though I hate the phrase, 
8 Tis so mechanick in these modern days) 
*, Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start, 
4 Nature's true knowledge is the only art. 
a : The strong felt passion bolts into his face, 
hal taal ‘The mind untouch’d, what ts it but grimace ! 
4 | To this one standard make your just appeal, 
: Here liesthe golden secret ; learn to rerr. 
| ir ae Or fool, or monarch, happy, or distress’d, 
| ie ft sethan No actor pleases that is not possess ‘d, 


















Once on the stage, in Rome’s declining days, 


F’er persecution dropt her iron rod, 

And men still wag’d an impious war with God, 
An actor flourish’d of no vulgar fame, 
Nature’s disciple, and Genest his name ; 

A noble object for his skul he chose, 

A martyr dying midst insulting foes. 

Resign’d with patience to religion’s laws, 

Yet braving monarchs in his Saviour’s cause, 
Fill’d with th’ idea of the sacred part, 

He felt a zeal, bevond the reach of art, 


With look, and voice, and gesture, all exprest, 





A kindred ardour 1a the player’s breast ; 


ree | Till, as the flame through all his bosom ran, 
| : He lost the actor, and commenc’d the man ; 


- 


Profest the faith, his pagan gods denied, 
And what he actcd then, he after died. 











When Christians were the subject of their plays, 
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The player’s province they but vainly try, 

Who want these powers, deporiment, voice, and eye. 
The critick sight tis only grace can please, 

No figure charms us, if it hae not ease. 

There are, who think the stature all in all, 

Nor like the hero, 2f he is not tall. 

The feeling sense all other want supplies, 

{ rate no actor’s merit from his size. 

Superiour height requires superiour grace, 

And what’s a giant, with a vacant face ? 

Theatrick monarchs, in their tragick gait 

Affect to mark the solemn pace of state. 

One foot put forward in position strong, 

The other, like its vassal, drag along. 

So grave each motion, so exact and slow, 

Like wooden monarchs at a puppet show. 

The mien delights us with that native grace, 

But affectation ill supplies its place. 


Unskilful actors, like your mimick apes, 
Will writhe their bodies in a thousand shapes ; 
However foreign from the poet’s art, 
No tragick hero but admires a start. 
What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine ? 
While a whole minute equipois’d he stands, 
Till praise dismiss him with her echoing hands ! 
Resolv’d, though nature hate the tedious pause, 
By perseverance to extort applause. 
When Romeo, sorrowing at his Juliet’s doom 
With eager madness bursts the canvass tomb, 
The sudden whir!, stretch’d leg, and lifted staff, 


Which please the vulgar, make the critick laugh. 
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To paint the passion’s force, and mark it well. 
The proper action nature’s self wili tell ; 
No pleasing powers distortions can express, 
And nicer judgement always loathes excess. 
In sock or buskin, who o’erleaps the bounds, 


Disgusts our reason, and the taste confounds 


Of all the evils which the stage molest, 
I hate your fool, who overacts his jest ; 
Who murders what the poet finely writ, 
And, like a bungler, hageles all his wit, 
With shrug, and grin, and gesture out of place, 
And writes a foolish comment with his face. 
Old Johnson once, though Cibber’s perter vein 
But meanly groups him with a numerous train, 
With steady face, and sober, humorous mien, 
Fill'd the strong outlines of the comick scene, 
What was writ down with decent utterance spoke 
Betray’d no symptom of the conscious joke ; 
The very man in look, in voice, in air, 
And though upon the stage appear’d no player. 
The word aad action should conjointly suit, 
But acting words is labour too minute, 
Grimace will ever lead the judgement wrore, 
While sober humour marks th’ impression strong, 
Her proper traits the fixt attention fit, 
And bring me closer to the poet’s wit ; 
With her delighted o’er each scene I go, 
Well pleas’d, and not asham’d of being so. 

But let the generous actor still forbear 
To copy features with a mimick’s care! 
"Tis a poor skill, which every fool can reacli, 
A vile stage custom, honour’d in the breach. 
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Worse as more close, the disingenuous art 





But shows the wanton looseness of the heart. 
When I behold a wretch, of talents mean, 
Drag private foibles on the publick scene, 
Yorsaking nature’s fair and open road 
To mark some whim, some strange peculiar mode, 
Fir’d with disgust, I loathe his servile plan, 
Despise the mimick, and abhor the man. 
Go to the lame, to hospitals repair, 
And hunt for humour tn distortion there ! 
hill up the measure of the motley whim 
With shrug, wink, snuffle, and convulsive limb ; 
Then shame at once, to please a trifling age, 
© Good sense, good manners, virtue, and the stage ! 
| ‘Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
“Tis modulation that must charm the ear ; 
When desperate heroines grieve with tedious moan 
And whine their sorrows in a see-saw tone, 
Che same soft sounds of unimpassion’d woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 
The voice all modes of passion can express, 
| ‘That marks the proper word with proper stress, 
| But none emphatick can that acter call, 
Who lays an equal emphasis on aii. 
Some o’er the tongue the labour’d measures roil, 
“low and deliberate asthe parting toll, 
Point every stop, mark every pause so strong, 
‘their words, like stage processions stalk along. 
All affectation but creates disgust, 
And e’en in speaking, we may seem foo just. 
Nor proper, Chornton, can those sounds appear, 
Which bring not numbers to thy nicer ear ; 
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In vain for them the pleasing measure flows, 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose ; 
Repeating what tle poet sets not down, 
The verb disjointing from its friendly noun, 
While pause, and break, and repetition join 
To make a discord in each tuneful line. 


Some piacid natures fill the allotted scene, 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene ; 
While others thunder every couplet o’er, 
And almost crack your ears with rant and roar 


More nature oft, and finer strokes are shown, 


In the low whisper, than tempestuous tone, 
And Hamlet’s hollow voice, and fixt amaze, 
More powerful terrour to the mind conveys, 
Than he, who, swoln with big impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the stage. 

He, who in earnest studies o’er his part, 

Will find true nature cling about his heart. 
The modes of grief are not included all 
In the white bandkerchief and mournful drawi 
A single look more marks the internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthen’d Oh. 
Up to the face the guick sensation flies, 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes , 
Love, transport, madness anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 

In vain Ophelia gives her fow’rets round, 


And with her straws fantastick strews the ground. 
In vain now sings, now heaves the desperate sigh, 


if frenzy sit not in the troubled eye. 
In Cibber’s look, commanding sorrows speak, 
And call the tear fast trickling down my cheek. 
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There is a fault which stirs the critick’s rage ; 
A want of due attention on the stage. 
| have seen actors, and admir’d ones too, 


Whose tongues wound up set forward from their cue ; 


In theit own speech who whine, or roar away, 

Yet seem unmov’d at what the rest may say ; 

Whose eyes and thoughts on different objects roam, 

Until the prompter’s voice recall them home. 
Divest yourself of hearers, if you can, 

And strive to speak, and be the very man. 

Why should the well bred actor wish to know 

Who sits above to-night, or who below ? 

So, mid th’ harmonious tones of grief or rage, 

italian squallers oft disgrace the stage ; 

When, with a simpering leer, and bow profound, 

The squeaking Cyrus greets the boxes round ; 

Or proud Mandane, of imperial race 

Familiar drops a curt’sy to her grace. 


To suit the dress demands the actor’s art, 
Yet there are those who overdress the part. 
To some prescriptive right gives settled things, | 
Black wigs to murderers, feather’d hats to kings. 
But Michael Cassio might be drunk enough, 
Though all his features were not grim’d with snuff, 
Why should Poll Peachum shine in satin clothes ° 
Why every devil dance in scarlet hose ? 


But in stage customs what offends me most 
is the stp door, and slowly rising ghost. 
Tell me, nor count the question too severe, 
Why need the dismal powder’d forms appear ¢ 
When chilling horrours shake th’ affrighted king, 
And guilt torments him with her scorpion sting ; 
VOL. ]. M 
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When keenest feelings at his bosom pull, 
Aud fancy tells him that the seat is full, 
Why need the ghost usurp the monarch’s place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face ? 

The king alone should form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair. 


If Belvidera her lov’d loss deplore, 
Why for twin spectres bursts the yawning floor ? 
When with disorder’d starts, and horrid cries, 
She paints the murder’d forms before her eyes, 
And still pursues them with a frantick stare, 
°Tis pregnant madness brings the vision there. 
More instant horrour would enforce the scene, 
ff all her shudderings were at shapes unseen, 
Poet and actor thus with blended skill, 
Mould all our passions to their instant will ; 
*Tis thus, when feeling Garrick treads the stage, 
(The speaking comment of his Shakespeare’s page) 
Oft asI drink the words with greedy ears, 
I shake with horrour, or dissolve in tears. 
O, ne’er may folly seize the throne of taste, 
Nor dullness lay the realms of genius waste ; 
No bouncing crackers ape the thunderer’s fire, 
No tumbler float upon the bending wyre |! 
More natural uses to the stage belong, 
Than tumblers, monsters, pantomime, or song. 
For other purpose was that sport design’d ; 
To purge the passions and reform the mind, 
To give to nature all the force of art, 
And, while it charms the ear, to mend the heart. 


Thornton, to thee I dare with truth commend 
The decent stage as virtue’s natural friend. 
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Though oft debas’d with scenes profane and loose, 
No reason weighs against its proper use. 
Though the lewd priest his sacred function shame, 
Religion’s perfect law is still the same. 
Shall they who trace the passions from their rise, 
Show scorn her features, her own image vice,— 
Wno teach the mind its proper force to scan, 
And hold the faithful mirror up te man — 
Shall their profession e’er provoke disdain, 
Who stand the foremost in the moral train, 
Who lend reflection all the grace of art, 
And strike the precept home upon the heart ? 
Yet, hapless artist ! though thy skill can raise, 
The bursting peal of universal praise, 
Though at thy beck applause delighted stands, 
And lifts, Briareus tuke, her hundred hands ; 
Know, fame awards thee but a partial breath! 
Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death, 
Poets te ages yet unborn appeal, 
And latest times the eternal nature feel. 
Though blended here the praise of bard and player, 
While more than half becomes the actor’s share, 
Relentless death untwists the mingled fame, 
And sinks the player in the poet’s name. 
The pliant muscles of the various face, 
The mien that gave each sentence strength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind, 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ol POD 
_——-_—  —-— 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
Feb. 24. Oroonoko—Hunter of the Alps. 
26. Adelgitha—Tom Thumb. 
28. Lover’s Vows—Cinderella.* 


* The allegorical pantomine of Cinderella was revived 
this evening, with a splendid display of scenery and deco. 
ration, designed and executed by Mr. Worrall, whose ge. 
nius and talents in his profession stand unrivalled in the 
annals of our theatre. It has never before been in our 
way to speak of this gentleman ; and with much plea 
ure, though somewhat out of time, we now advert to the 
several brilliant specimens of his taste and fancy, tli 
have been displayed in The Fortress, Tekeli, The Ext, 
and particularly The Forty Thieves, the last scene 0! 
which, for beauty, elegance, and neatness exceeds any 
thing that he has accomplished in Cinderella. We spea 
not this to disparage his last attempt ; for though it ha 
been less happy in effect, still it indicates the pencil of: 
« master of his art.” Next to the beauty of the spectacle, 
the performance of Miss Worrall, (adopted daughter 0! 
Mr. W.) is entitled to notice. She is apparently about 
ten years old and, in the character of Cupid, is the chil 
agent in carrying on the business of the piece. {lt 
these things be remembered at Mr. Worrall’s beneltt. 
Cinderella was elegantly represented by Mrs Duff. 


The machinery, in some instances, was clumsily manef 
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“March 2. Mountaineers*—Cinderella. 

| 4. Douglas--Cinderella. 

6. Barbarossa—Cinderella. 

9. Tancred and Sigismundat—Cinder- | 
ella. 























‘ed. The horses might be improved in appearance, 2s 
well asin motion, which is too slow and heavy to produce 
a pleasing effect. The dancing, also, with two or three 
exceptions, if dancing it can be called, was very bad. 
he managers ought to fee a dancing master, and bespeak 
im a fortnight beforeband, before they bring forward a piece 


vhich depends so materially on the grace and agility of the | 
performers, ie 


rived 
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* Some changes were made in the cast of the Moune 
aineers this evening, owing to the conclusion of Mr. = | | 
Morse’s engagement, for whom Mr. Robertson was sub- ts 
stituted in Bulcazin Muley, and performed his task very Be 
creditably to himself and to the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. We gave our opinion of Mr. Payne’s Octavian 
ast month, and see little reason to alter it. We have no 
doust that Mr. Drake thinks his performance of Roque, 


S$ any 
speak 
it has 
il ofa 


# very good piece of acting—we think otherwise, and our 
ctacle, 


Pinion is backed by that of very respectable actors, Messrs. 
Harper, Usher, and others, who have played it in a man- 


about her very different from that of Mr. Drake. 
e chitl 
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enelit. 


iter 0! 









+ Mr. Payne’s benefit and the last time of his performance. 
‘1 some future number will be given a more minute dis- 
cussion of Mr, Payne’s merit as an actor, and a more par- 
icular examination of the principal characters he has un 
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ern s\ntiques. 
13. Exile—*Is he a prince 


for this month, 















ae stow on the merits of the performers and the scene paint. 
wc | er. It may be doubted whether so many absurdities, im. 
probabilities, and even impossibilities, can be found hud: 
dled together in any other play. The language has little 
more to recommend it than the plot. 





honour toa better play. 





Servitz, the Siberian apothecary. 
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1]. Wrangling Lovers—-Cinderella—Mod. 


dertaken to perform, than we have been able to prepar: 


* This was the sixth night of The Exile. 
been a favourite with the publick, nor has it any right to 
ia Bats demand more of their patronage than they choose to be. 
Re ea 


It has never 


Barrenness of not: 
ural incident, wit, and sentiment, is its chief characterist- 
ick. Its exhibition, however has been attended with 3 
degree of munificence in scenery and decoration, and an 
exertion of talent in the performers, that would have done 


Mr. Duff, after an absence of five weeks, at Philadelphia, 
appeared in Daran, which he played with his usual cor- 
rectness. The testy old governour of Siberia and th: 
travelling Baron Alltradoff met with very able represet: 
tatives in Messrs. Dickenson and Stockwell. Their duet, 
«“ Dancing governour, peeping traveller,” &c. was si: 


premely ludicrous. Mr. Entwisle did ample justice t 


After the Exile a new farce was presented, entitled, | 
he a Prince? A more pleasant little piece, we have 
rarely seen. The dialogue is easy and natural, and the 
characters and plot very happilyjunfolded. ‘The action# 
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supposed to pass in Germany, andthisis the fable. “ Lady 
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Crackenberg, knowing that the young prince of Anhalt 
has sat for his picture, gets the painter to make a copy of 
it for her, to wear at court on his succession. When it 
arrives, it is brought to Julia, who is comparing it with 
the one of her lover, Capt. Lindorff, when the aunt en- 
ters ; in her confusion, she gives up the miniature of her 
lover, and all the business and intricacy of the piece natu- 
rally follows. Captain Lindorff comes with a recom- 
mendation to the Baron, as a keen sportsman, but, in truth, 
clandestinely to see his mistress, when he is taken for the 
Prince incog. and his servant Moritz, for a nobleman in 
disguise, the consequence of which is, that Count Rosen- 
blum, a former lover and a vain coxcomb, is made to re- 
sign in favour of the supposed Prince. This leads to 
some very entertaining equivoque, or confusion, and the 
nuptials are about to be solemnized, when Baron Blufi- 
berg, the uncle of Lindorff, appears, who, being taught, 
for the sake of getting rid of him, that he has offended 
the Prince, is, contrary to expectation, determined to 














apologize ; on thrusting himself, however, as he thinks, © 


into the Prince’s presence, he discovers his highness to be 
Pp ’ g 


his hopeful nephew. The ecclaircisement then takes place, |~ 
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and the choice being left to the young lady, she gives her | ee 


hand to Lindorff.” 
The performance might have been improved by a dif- 
ferent cast of character; we see no sufficient reason why 


Mr. Dickenson was not in the part of Baron Cracken- § 
berg. As it was, however, the piece was much applaud- 7 


ed. Mr. Robertson appeared very well in Lindorff, and 
his servant Moritz, was admirably performed by, Mr] 
Duff, particularly in the assumed character of a German 





ucbleman, Baron Leopold Stermwald Thunder Tan Trunk © 
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16. Laugh when you can*—Fortress. 20 
18. Busy Body}+—Three and Deuce—Harl. _ 
equin’s Frolick. Mr. I 
week. 
Von Moritzbeng. Mr. Stockwell exerted his powers in those 
Count Rosenblum, to admiration; and Mrs. Barnes in Lady hha te 
Crackenberg, accoutred with the hoop and stemacher, was ev- Dick 
ery whit the antiquated fashionable of the German court. Mr. I 
| * If walls had eyes and ears, they would have been Mi.4 
4 gratified this evening with the Gossamer of Mr. Duff, the wn a 
| Bonus of Mr. Dickenson, and the Miss Gloomly of Mrs. ini, 
ma ' Barnes. ‘This is the best of Reynolds’s comedies, and the fee 
style in which it was performed, deserved a better “ ac- a 
count of boxes.” aa 

_ + After bustling through the Busy Body in the charac- 

» ter of Marplot, Mr. Duff waléed through the three Singles 

: in the Three and Deuce, with as little concernment, as he 
would put on his night-cap ; and in truth we cannot re- . ‘s 
prove him for his carelessness, What incitement is there “— 
to exertion, when no one is by to reward it? Mr. Duff ——" 
has twice during the season exhibited in these characters “PP 
a versatility of talent not to be found united in any ether "— 
actor on this side of the Atlantick; he has done the same eb 
four times before an admiring and applauding theatre in vant 
Philadelphia, and thereby secured to himself a lucrative iad 
engagement in that city—but here, (we blush for the hon- =? 
our of our metropolis while we record the shameful neg- we 


lect) the piece is exhibited to some dozen or twenty boys 
in the pit and as many holders of season tickets in the 
boxes. “ There is something Jess than /ibera/ in this, if 
philosophy could but find it out.” 
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20. Folly as it flies*--The Critick. 


* These entertainments were given for the benefit of 
Mr. Dickenson, after which the theatre was closed for a 
week. We had not an opportunity of seeing them ; but 
those in whose judgement we have confidence, speak in 
the highest terms of the performances, particularly Mr. 
Dickenson’s Post Obit and Sir Fretful Plagiary, and of 
Mr. Duff’s Tom Tick and Puff. [n the latter character 
Mr. D. introduced imitations of several eminent perform- 
ers, with much approbation. Mr. Stockwell’s Dr. Infal- 
lible, we are told, received many infallible proofs of his 
efficacy in curing melancholy. 
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A resolution was lately introduced before the corpora- 
tion of the city of Albany, the object of which was to 
suppress theatrical exhibitions. A law committee was 
appointed, and directed to report to the board “ their 
opinion, whether all publick shows and theatrical exhibitions 
are not contrary to good order and morality, and there- 
fore aught not to be discontinued.” A report, said to be 
from the penof the city recorder, Joun Van Ness YATEs, 
Esq. was submitted to the board on the 20th of January, 
which, after an interesting history of the stage, and a 


learned and ingenious discussion of its literary, political, i 


and moral tendency, concludes with the following reso- 
lution : 


“ Resolved, That the board cannot legally interfere, nor 
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would it be expedient for it to pass any laws regulating Mr 
or restraining theatrical exhibitions in this city.” in Ph 
The question on this resolution was carried in the cessfu 
affirmative, 10 to 3. Those gentlemen, who, by their ment 
affirmative vote, have shown themselves superieur to ground- dollars 
bess fear, vulgar prejudice, fanatical superstition, and despotick . Mr 
intoleranco, and who are entitled to the thanks of all whose mind; be ful: 
are independent of the shackles of ignorance and higotry, and whose our th 
hearts are free from the spirit of persecution, are Messrs. Her ing fe 
ae ring, Vedder, Trotter, Lewis, Eversten, Jenkins, Hansen, Thi 
af | Steele, Shepherd, Van Vechten. atti 
It may be amusing to some of our readers to see to what — 
a degree theatrical amusements are encouraged in other = 
parts of the world, as well as in our own country. A r Satie 
late Paris paper gives the following returns from the er 
_ boxkeepers, as the receipts for tickets sold at each theatre ntor 
»; in that capital during the year 1810, viz. — 
: Francs. * The 
Academie Imperial de Musique - 643,503 Mr 
Theatre Francais - - - 867,394 editor 
Opera Comique - - - 950,172 The 3 
Theatre de \‘Imperatrice - - 292,536 phia, | 
‘ Theatre du Vaudeville - : 349,408 entitle 

; Theatre des Variétés ~ + - 613,673 ‘of an 

{ Theatre de l‘Ambigu Comique - 445,938 ture. 
Theatre de la Gaire - - - 476,483 As 
Theatre de la Porte St. Martin - 303,137 Rev. 
Theatre de Francoui ee - 281,863 Mant 
| Making a total, for ten theatres, of five millions two hundred Me 
i and twenty-four thousand one hundred and two francs. It will me 
| be observed that six francs, with a very small fraction, are naar 


] equal to one French crown. 
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Mr. Duff, we are informed, cleared, at his late benefit 
in Philadelphia, seven hundred and nineteen dollars. iis suc- 
cessful exertions in that city have secured him an engage- 
ment there for the next season, with a salary of f/ty six 
dollars a week. 


Mr. Cooke is playing at New-York, while he ought to 
be fulfilling an engagement made with the managers of 
our theatre, to return to this town, and play while wait- 
ing for a passage to England. 


The Caravan, or the Driver and his Dog, a melo-dra- 
matick entertainment, is in preparation at the Boston the- 
atre. 


Mr. Drake has a play in manuscript, called “ Events of 
Time, or the Cornish Family,” of which those who have 
examined it speak favourably. Mr. Vaughan, we are also 
informed, has written a play. Mr. Roberts has a drama, 
written by himself, forth-coming at his benefit, called 
“The Duel, or Midnight Elopement.” 


Mr. S. C. Carpenter, well known in years past as an 
editor of various literary journals, and lately as editor of 
The Mirror of Taste and Dramatick Censor at Philadel- 
phia, is about publishing in that city a new paper, to be 
entitled the Weekly Messenger. It is to be in the form 
of an Octavo, and will be devoted exclusively to litera- 
ture. 

A volume of Sermons on particular occasions, by the 
Rev. James Freeman, D. D. is in the press of Messrs. 


Manning and Loring. 


Mr. Hewitt, well known as a scientifick professor of 
musick, is preparing for publication a selection of sacred 
Musick, for the use of churches and congregations. 
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C, Williams and J. T. Buckingham will shortly put to 
pressitwo editions of the Plays oF SHAKESPEARE, accu- 
rately ‘copied from the Text of Isaac Reep, Esq. without 
notes. One of the editions will be in six small pocket vol- 
umes ; the other in one volume octavo. Both will be 





printed on a new Nonpareil type, and decorated with cop- 
perplate engravings and wood cuts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The likeness of Mr. Harris, which accompanies this 
number, is from a drawing made by himself, not long be- 
tore his decease ; and is the first attempt of a gentleman 
of Boston in the art of engraving. The style and execu- 


tion are proofs of a genius which ought to be encouraged. 


“ VinDEx” in reply to P. Q. has sent us a specimen o! 
very elegant penmanship, but a very bad compliment to our 
sagacity. Weshould inceed deserve bis reproaches should 
we publish his communication. It contains a libel on 
every clergyman in Boston, except Mr. Sabin, and his pan: 

- egyrick upon that reverend gentleman’s discourse is a libe! 
upon common sense, 

The lines of “ Horatius, on receiving a ringlet of hair from 
Miss L. B.” would please the lady better if delivered in 


any other way than by meaus of our publication. 


We owe many thanks to R. for his contributions to ou! 
Analecta, and wish for an occasion to repeat them. 
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No pleasing memory left—forgotten quite 

All former scenes of dear delight — 

Connubial love—parental joy— 

No sympathies like these his soul employ, 

But all is dark within ——— PENROSE 





